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sive gasps for breath, their eyes wide open with a sort
of insane stare, dragged themselves along with painful effort.
Each man feeling the heat increased by the nearness of his
neighbor, and seeking to have the comfort of as much elbow
room as possible, the army lost its orderly compactness and
spread over the fields to an irregular breadth. Wherever
there was a run of water, or a well, or a pool, hundreds
would rush to it and tumble over one another to slake their
ferocious thirst. Hundreds threw away their knapsacks, and
even their blankets. Scores dropped by the wayside, utterly
exhausted. Many of them lay there in fits of vomiting. I rode
along the column to cheer up the marching men and to en-
courage those prostrate on the ground. Some of my German
regiments had, early in the morning, been singing their native
songs. I asked them to try again, and the attempt was actually
made, but it failed dismally. Their throats were too much
parched to have any music left in them. Among those who
were lying down some had spirit enough to struggle up to
their feet and salute and say: " Never mind, General, we shall
get there somehow." Others were, as they said, about ready
to give up and die, it might be here just as well as anywhere
else; but march on, they could not. When about 2 o'clock p. m.
we entered Culpepper, some of the regiments looked but little
larger than mere color-guards. But during the short rest
allowed us, those who had promised to " get there somehow "
came bravely in, and even most of those who had been ready
to give up and die- rejoined their companies, so that when we
resumed our march a short time later, we had almost fully
regained the strength with which we had started from Sperry-
ville the day before. The knapsacks and blankets that had been
thrown away were picked up and brought on by the regimental
train wagons following the column.th an earthy slime, their breasts panting with almost convul-
